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Old  buildings  of  Fort  Edmonton  (foreground)  and  Legislative  Buildings  under  construction  about  1910. 


Alberta  Through  the  Years 

by  HUGH  A . DEMPSEY 


Introduction 

F ifty  years  ago,  a frontier  land  of 
prairies,  woodlands,  foothills,  and  mountains 
officially  became  the  Province  of  Alberta. 
Behind  it  was  a rich  heritage  of  pioneering  ex- 
plorers, fur  traders,  ranchers,  and  farmers, 
while  ahead  lay  a future  which  promised  wealth 
and  happiness  for  its  people.  And  now,  on  her 
fiftieth  birthday,  the  Princess  Province  has 
surpassed  even  the  most  optimistic  hopes  of 
her  pioneers;  she  has  become  a national  leader 
in  agriculture  and  industry. 


Alberta  Government  photographs  unless  otherwise  credited. 

The  people  of  Alberta  are  proud  of  their 
province  and  this  year  their  pride  takes  a 
tangible  form  of  expression.  Throughout  the 
province  there  are  fairs,  ceremonies,  and  gala 
events  planned  to  celebrate  the  occasion.  Cairns 
and  markers  are  being  unveiled,  and  tributes 
paid  to  Alberta’s  fifty  years  of  progress.  The 
nation  will  know  that  the  past  half-century  has 
been  a happy  and  successful  one. 

The  Government  of  Alberta,  too,  has  done 
its  part  to  help  in  the  celebration.  Two  fine  new 
auditoriums  are  being  constructed  in  Edmon- 
ton and  Calgary  as  lasting  monuments  to  the 
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aded  trading  posts;  beautiful  churches  have 
replaced  the  crude  log  missions;  and  industry 
and  agriculture  are  providing  a bountiful  living 
for  more  than  a million  people. 

History 

The  first  white  man  to  visit  what  is  now  the 
Province  of  Alberta  was  Anthony  Henday,  a 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  employee.  He  had 
left  York  Factory  on  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay 
in  1754  to  travel  to  the  western  “meadows”  in 
an  attempt  to  lure  the  Indians  east  with  their 
valuable  supplies  of  furs.  Henday  was  the  first 
to  meet  the  nomadic  Blackfeet  Indians  and  the 
first  to  see  the  Canadian  Rockies.  But  he  failed 
in  his  mission;  the  Indians  were  happy  and 
free  in  their  primitive  life  and  saw  no  reason  to 
make  the  arduous  journey  to  Hudson  Bay  for 
a few  of  the  white  man’s  trinkets  and  utensils. 

Several  decades  passed  before  Alberta  finally 
became  a part  of  the  great  fur  trading  empire. 
The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  had  been  con- 
tent to  rest  in  its  fortified  posts  and  let  the 
Indians  bring  their  furs  great  distances  to  it. 
When  an  energetic  group  of  men  in  Montreal 


golden  jubilee,  senior  citizens  are  being  pre- 
sented with  honour  scrolls,  songs  and  pageants 
have  been  written,  and  many  other  government- 
sponsored  programs  are  taking  place. 

In  the  measurement  of  years,  Alberta’s  docu- 
mented history  is  a short  one.  It  was  only  201 
years  ago  when  the  first  white  man  gazed  upon 
the  beautiful  land,  and  only  177  years  ago 
when  the  first  permanent  structure  was  built. 

The  fur  trading  era — 1778  to  about  1874 — 
is  well  documented  through  the  journals  and 
diaries  of  such  men  as  Duncan  M’Gillivray, 
Alexander  Henry,  David  Thompson,  George 
Simpson,  and  many  others.  Of  this  period, 
too,  are  the  missionary  records  left  by  Robert 
Rundle,  John  McDougall,  Father  Albert  La- 
combe,  Father  Emile  Grouard  and  others. 

Each  paints  a vivid  picture  of  the  hardships 
and  perils  on  the  frontier,  but  often  these  were 
men  of  vision  who  realized  the  important  role 
they  were  playing  in  wresting  a new  land  from 
the  wilderness.  Could  any  of  these  men  gaze 
upon  the  Alberta  scene  of  today,  they  would 
realize  that  even  their  greatest  hopes  had  been 
surpassed.  Modern  railways  and  automobiles 
have  replaced  the  old  Red  River  carts  and 
saddle-horses;  cities  have  grown  from  stock- 


Two  prominent  missionaries  are  seen  in  1886  with 
chiefs  of  the  Cree  and  Stoney  nations.  At  right, 
seated,  is  Rev.  John  McDougall,  the  famous 
Methodist  missionary;  at  rear,  left,  is  Rev.  R.  B. 
Steinhauer,  a full-blooded  Indian  who  worked  as  a 
missionary  among  the  Crees.  At  front,  left,  is 
Jonas  Big  Stoney,  and  in  the  centre  is  Pakan,  noted 
head  chief  of  the  Cree  nation.  At  rear,  right,  is 
Samson,  chief  of  the  Crees. 


Below: — Blood  Indians  under  their  leader,  Thunder 
Chief,  camp  near  the  Belly  Buttes  in  southern 
Alberta.  These  Indians  are  part  of  the  great  Black- 
feet  nation  which  ruled  the  Alberta  prairies  until 
1880. 


The  early  ranchers  of  southern  Alberta  brought  thousands  of  head  of  cattle  overland  from  the  United 
States  to  establish  a flourishing  business  on  the  rolling  prairies.  Here  is  a group  of  ranchers  with  their 

cattle  near  Calgary  in  the  middle  1880s. 


organized  a competitive  company,  everything 
was  changed.  The  young  organization,  called 
the  North  West  Company,  was  not  content  to 
wait  for  the  Indians.  Instead,  it  took  its  goods 
far  to  the  west,  trading  in  the  Indian  camps 
and  intercepting  tribes  on  their  long  journey 
to  Hudson  Bay. 

In  order  to  survive,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany moved  westward — usually  a short  step 
behind  the  North  Westers.  Past  Lake  Winni- 
peg, along  the  North  Saskatchewan  River  and 
through  the  north,  the  companies  built  post 
after  post  until  finally,  in  1778,  Peter  Pond 
crossed  Methye  Portage  and  paddled  down  the 
Clearwater  River  into  Alberta.  He  passed  what 
is  now  Fort  McMurray  and  travelled  down  the 
Athabasca  to  establish  a wintering  post. 

During  the  next  several  years,  both  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  and  the  North  West  Company 
built  posts  all  along  the  Athabasca,  the  Peace, 
and  the  North  Saskatchewan.  By  1794,  the 
first  in  the  series  of  forts  named  Edmonton 
and  Augustus  had  been  established. 

The  two  companies  were  in  constant  compe- 
tition, sometimes  to  the  point  of  open  warfare. 
But  their  struggle  ended  in  1821  with  the 
amalgamation  under  the  name  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company.  For  the  next  half-century,  this 
great  company  operated  almost  completely  un- 
opposed in  the  west.  Its  only  competition  came 
from  the  American  Fur  Company  on  the  upper 
Missouri  River  in  Montana. 

The  first  attempt  to  bring  religion  to  Alberta 
was  in  1840,  when  Rev.  Robert  Terrill  Rundle, 

Colin  Fraser,  a free-trader,  sorts  $35,000  worth  of 
furs  which  were  purchased  from  the  Indians  of 
northern  Alberta  in  the  1890's. 


a Methodist  missionary,  arrived  at  Fort  Ed- 
monton. For  the  next  eight  years  he  devoted 
his  life  to  the  Indians,  Metis  and  white  traders. 
Although  often  in  ill  health,  he  travelled 
thousands  of  miles  by  horse,  in  carrioles  and  on 
foot  to  visit  his  flock  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake, 
Rocky  Mountain  House,  the  Bow  River,  and 
throughout  the  prairies  of  central  Alberta. 
When  he  was  forced  to  return  east  in  1848  be- 
cause of  ill  health,  he  had  made  such  an  im- 
pression on  the  Indians  that  several  years  later, 
his  successor  found  the  Stoneys  still  singing 
Christian  hymns  and  holding  religious  services. 

Upon  the  heels  of  Rev.  Robert  Rundle  came 
the  first  Roman  Catholic  missionary  in  Al- 
berta. He  was  Father  Jean  Thibault,  who  came 
to  Fort  Edmonton  from  Red  River  in  1842. 
The  priest  stayed  only  for  the  summer,  but 
returned  in  the  following  year  to  establish  a 
permanent  mission  at  Lac  Ste.  Anne. 

The  early  religious  development  was  general- 
ly divided  between  these  two  groups — the 
Methodists  and  the  Oblates.  Each  had  such 


A three-horse  team  pulls  an  old  binder  during  farming  operations  near  Calgary  in  1885.  Even  at  that 
early  date  the  importance  of  farming  was  beginning  to  overshadow  that  of  the  large-scale  ranches  in 

the  southern  part  of  the  province. 


great  men  in  Alberta  as  Rev.  George  Mc- 
Dougall  and  his  son,  Rev.  John  McDougall, 
Father  Albert  Lacombe,  Father  Emile  Grouard, 
Rev.  Thomas  Woolsey,  Father  Emile  Legal, 
Rev.  John  Maclean  and  Bishop  Vital  Grandin. 
Other  religious  groups  such  as  the  Anglicans, 
Presbyterians  and  Baptists  arrived  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  century  and  also  made  important 
contributions  to  the  religious  needs  of  early 
settlers. 

In  the  1860s,  the  west  was  still  controlled  by 
the  charter  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
granted  in  1670.  However,  in  1869,  an  agree- 
ment was  made  with  the  Canadian  Government 
whereby  Rupert’s  Land — the  area  now  made 
up  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  adjacent 
lands^-was  relinquished  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
for  $1,350,000  (£300,000). 

In  Montana,  after  the  American  Fur  Com- 


pany had  been  dissolved,  numerous  adventurers 
and  free  traders — many  of  them  veterans  of 
the  Civil  War — watched  the  transaction  with 
interest.  The  transfer  of  the  area  to  the  Cana- 
dian Government  meant  that  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  no  longer  had  control  of  the  west,  while  at 
the  same  time  Canada  had  made  no  arrange- 
ments for  the  administration  of  the  territory. 

Therefore,  in  the  spring  of  1869,  two  traders, 
John  J.  Healy  and  Alfred  B.  Hamilton,  con- 
structed Fort  Hamilton  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Oldman  and  St.  Mary  Rivers,  just  west  of 
the  present  city  of  Lethbridge.  During  the  first 
year  they  grossed  some  $50,000,  draining  much 
of  the  trade  from  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

In  1870,  they  constructed  on  the  same  site  a 
new  post  which  became  famous  under  the 
colourful  title  of  Fort  Whoop-Up.  Other  posts 
operated  by  free-traders  in  southern  Alberta 


A winter  supply  of  furs  was  loaded  on  these  ox-carts  in  the  1890s  to  be  hauled  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  post 
at  Edmonton.  In  many  sections  of  Alberta  the  trails  through  muskegs  would  permit  only  light  carts  to  pass. 
But  in  the  south  huge  ox-trains  and  mule  teams  were  used  to  transport  goods. 
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were  Fort  Kipp,  Slideout,  Standoff,  Spitzee 
Post,  Kanouse’s  Post  at  Calgary,  and  several 
others. 

In  the  summer  of  1874,  the  scarlet-coated 
North-West  Mounted  Police  set  out  from  Duf- 
ferin,  Manitoba  to  suppress  this  illegal  trading 
and  to  bring  law  and  order  to  the  western 
plains.  One  group  went  to  Swan  River,  Mani- 
toba, and  another  to  Fort  Edmonton,  while  the 
largest  force  proceeded  to  the  centre  of  the 
“whisky  trading”  operations.  Their  first  duty 
was  to  close  all  illegal  posts  and  arrest  any 
traders  selling  intoxicants. 

The  police  expected  a fight  when  they  ar- 
rived at  the  impressive  Fort  Whoop-Up.  But 
the  post  was  abandoned;  only  an  old  man  was 
left  in  charge.  The  traders  had  fled  to  Montana. 
The  police  travelled  westward  to  an  island  on 
the  Oldman  River  where  a post  was  built  and 
named  Fort  Macleod  in  honour  of  Col.  James  F. 
Macleod,  the  commanding  officer.  Meanwhile, 
the  second  force  arrived  at  Fort  Edmonton  af- 
ter an  arduous  journey  and  built  Fort  Saskat- 
chewan. A short  time  later,  Fort  Calgary  was 
constructed  on  the  Bow  River. 

The  establishment  of  law  in  Alberta  was  a 
peaceful  one.  The  American  traders  either  re- 
turned to  Montana  or  became  law-abiding 
pioneers,  while  the  Indians  were  happy  to  greet 
their  red-coated  protectors. 

Although  the  buffalo  still  was  in  fairly  plenti- 
ful supply,  the  Canadian  Government  realized 
that  the  repeating  rifles  of  the  Indians  and  the 
work  of  white  “hide  hunters”  were  taking  a 
rapid  toll  of  the  shaggy  beasts.  Therefore,  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  sign  treaties  with  the 


Indians  to  provide  for  their  future  livelihood 
and  to  acquire  the  vast  lands  for  settlement. 
The  first  Alberta  treaty  was  signed  with  the 
Crees  and  Woods  Stoneys  in  1876,  while  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  following  year,  the  famous  Treaty 
Seven  was  signed  with  the  Blood,  Peigan, 
North  Blackfeet,  Sarcee  and  Stoney  Indians. 
The  northern  Alberta  tribes  were  the  last  to 
sign;  in  1899  they  accepted  Treaty  Eight. 

When  the  last  buffalo  herds  were  killed  in 
1880-81,  the  Indians — starving  and  disillu- 
sioned— settled  on  their  reserves.  The  issuing 
of  rations  to  the  natives  and  the  purchasing  of 
beef  by  the  Mounted  Police  provided  an  excel- 
lent market  for  the  large-scale  ranchers.  So 
almost  immediately  after  the  Indians  had  given 
up  their  nomadic  life,  the  ranchers  entered 
southern  Alberta.  Within  a few  years  such 
large  companies  as  the  Cochrane,  Waldron, 
New  Oxley,  and  Circle  were  running  thousands 
of  head  of  cattle  on  the  range  recently  vacated 
by  the  buffalo. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  linked  Al- 
berta with  the  east  in  1883,  but  other  than  pro- 
viding an  all-Canadian  route  and  an  easier 
means  of  communication  and  travel,  the  rail- 
way had  little  immediate  effect  upon  agricul- 
tural development.  Not  until  the  construction 
of  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  Railway  in 
1890-91  did  immigration  take  on  large-scale 
proportions.  Representatives  of  the  Canadian 
Government  toured  farming  areas  of  the  United 
States  and  eastern  Canada,  telling  the  public 
about  the  opportunities  in  the  west  and  soon 
each  train  was  bringing  carload  after  carload 
of  settlers. 


Methods  of  threshing 
have  seen  many 
changes  over  the  years. 
At  left  an  old  steam-en- 
gine is  used  by  the 
hired  gang,  while  at 
right  modern  self-pro- 
pelled combines  effi- 
ciently perform  the  ar- 
duous labour  in  a frac- 
tion of  the  time. 
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An  oldtime  prospector 
searches  for  gold  in  the 
North  Saskatchewan 
River  near  Edmonton  in 
1890.  The  contraption 
used  to  extract  the  gold 
dust  from  the  sand  and 
gravel  is  called  a "griz- 
zly”. 


By  the  turn  of  the  century,  Alberta’s  popula- 
tion had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  her 
problems  could  no  longer  be  efficiently  adminis- 
tered from  the  territorial  capital  at  Regina. 
Therefore,  in  February,  1905,  the  Autonomy 
Bill  was  officially  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Known  more  popularly  as  the  Al- 
berta Act,  this  bill  provided  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  province,  with  an  initial  grant  of 
$1,000,000  and  five  yearly  grants  of  $312,000 
to  cover  the  initial  cost  of  provincial  construc- 
tion. The  bill  was  passed  on  July  5 and  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  two  weeks  later. 

September  1 was  set  as  the  official  inaugura- 
tion day,  when  both  Prime  Minister  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  and  Governor  General  Earl  Grey  were 
on  hand  to  welcome  the  new  province  into 
Confederation. 

“The  possibilities  of  Alberta  are  not  yet  half 
discovered,”  commented  a local  newspaper  in 


1905.  “The  true  greatness  of  the  province  is 
comparatively  unknown.  But  now,  with  her 
own  provincial  administration,  the  promises 
for  the  future  are  bright  indeed.” 

Agricultural  Progress 

The  first  attempt  to  till  the  soil  in  Alberta 
was  made  in  1779  when  Peter  Pond,  a trader 
with  the  North  West  Company,  planted  a 
“kitchen  garden”  near  Lake  Athabasca.  By 
1825,  grain  had  been  introduced  to  the  Fort 
Vermilion  district  where  small  crops  of  barley 
were  successfully  grown. 

But  the  real  development  of  agriculture  in 
Alberta  was  started  by  the  Oblate  priests  at 
such  missions  as  Lac  La  Biche,  Lac  Ste.  Anne 
and  St.  Albert.  The  first  wheat  was  grown  at 
Lac  La  Biche  mission  in  1855  and  in  the  years 
that  followed,  root  crops  and  grain  were  raised 
for  local  use  and  for  sale  to  trading  posts. 
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Cattle  graze  today  in  the  Highwood  Pass,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  areas  along  the  Coleman-Kananaskis 
highway.  Each  summer  more  than  21,000  head  of  cattle  graze  on  the  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Forest  Reserve,  made  accessible  by  this  highway. 


Father  Albert  Lacombe  made  important 
agricultural  contributions  by  introducing  the 
plough  for  use  by  the  Indians  and  Metis,  while 
in  1863  he  constructed  the  first  grist  mill  in  the 
province. 

So  successful  were  the  priests  in  agricultural 
work  that  in  1873  the  Oblates  brought  the  first 
wheat  prize  to  Alberta;  it  was  a sample  from 
Fort  Chipewyan  entered  in  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position at  Philadelphia. 

One  of  the  greatest  agricultural  contribu- 
tions in  the  Peace  River  district  was  made  by 
Rev.  J.  Gough  Brick,  an  Anglican  missionary 
who  established  the  Shaftesbury  mission  in  the 
early  1880s.  Here  he  taught  the  Metis  to  grow 
grain  and  vegetables  and,  in  1896,  his  sample 
of  Red  Fife  wheat  gained  international  promi- 
nence at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago. 

While  beginning  in  the  1880s,  the  rush  for 
homesteads  in  Alberta  reached  its  peak  in  the 
1890s  after  the  construction  of  the  C.  and  E. 
Railway.  Thousands  of  farmers  from  eastern 
Canada,  the  United  States  and  Europe  arrived 
with  their  effects  to  carve  a new  life  in  a new 
land.  This  surge  of  immigration  continued  into 
the  twentieth  century,  with  1907  and  1910 


being  particularly  remembered  as  peak  im- 
migration years. 

Since  Alberta’s  formation  as  a province  in 
1905,  tremendous  advances  have  been  made  in 
every  field  of  agriculture.  By  1954,  the  esti- 
mated value  of  Alberta’s  field  crop  production 
was  $303,980,000,  or  more  than  46  times  greater 
than  the  1906  production  of  $6,590,960.  Simi- 
larly, the  value  of  livestock  was  $216,378,000, 
or  600  per  cent  greater  than  the  1906  value  of 
$36,191,500. 

These  figures  reveal  the  startling  advances  of 
a half-century,  during  which  time  Alberta  was 
transformed  from  a frontier  area  to  a modern 
land  of  farms,  ranches,  railways  and  highways. 

Many  things  have  contributed  to  this  ad- 
vance. The  most  important,  naturally  enough, 
was  the  tremendous  influx  of  settlers  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  The  pioneers  hacked  away 
the  brush  or  broke  the  virgin  prairies  to  sow 
their  precious  seed.  And,  in  recent  years,  new 
pioneers  have  pushed  northward,  carving  mod- 
ern farms  from  the  frontier  areas  in  the  Peace 
River  and  Fort  Vermilion  areas. 

Advances  in  irrigation  have  done  much  for 
agriculture  in  the  last  fifty  years.  The  program 
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of  federal  and  provincial  governments  in  south- 
ern Alberta  has  opened  thousands  of  acres  of 
dry  land  for  settlement.  And  it  has  made  Al- 
berta an  important  centre  for  the  production 
of  sugar  beets  and  vegetables.  Production  of 
sugar  beets  in  1954  was  valued  at  $310,000  for 
442,607  tons  of  beets,  while  the  vegetable  crop 
meant  $3,500,000  for  the  canning  industry. 

In  the  livestock  industry,  the  improvement 
of  quality  has  been  much  more  impressive  than 
any  increase  in  the  number  of  animals.  At  one 
stage  of  Alberta’s  history,  thousands  of  cattle 
were  herded  on  the  fenceless  plains.  But  such 
winters  as  1886-87  and  1906-07  caused  the 
deaths  of  countless  range  animals  and  were  a 
major  contributing  factor  to  the  eventual 
breaking  up  of  large-scale  ranches. 

What  the  early  rancher  had  in  quantity  he 
lacked  in  quality.  The  average  range  animal 
was  a hardy  but  poor  class  “critter”  which  was 
left  to  forage  all  year  around.  Then,  during  the 
shift  from  large-scale  to  small-scale  ranching, 
many  top  quality  animals  were  imported  from 
the  United  States,  Scotland,  and  eastern  Can- 
ada to  improve  the  general  class  of  livestock. 

This  brought  the  bull  sales  into  Alberta,  the 
first  being  held  in  Calgary  in  1901.  Since  that 
time,  it  has  usually  been  the  Calgary  sale  which 
has  set  the  comparative  market  for  the  west. 
An  example  of  the  increase  in  quality  of  pure- 
bred bulls  is  the  average  price  of  $87.17  in  1901, 
compared  to  $342  in  1955. 

Today,  the  average  farm  or  ranch  home  in 
Alberta  is  as  modern  as  any  city  dwelling, 
giving  mute  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  agri- 


cultural life.  Rural  electrification,  natural  or 
propane  gas,  and  many  other  developments 
have  brought  all  the  luxuries  of  the  city  to 
rural  homes. 

Industrial  Development 

The  first  attempt  to  develop  Alberta’s  nat- 
ural resources  was  made  in  1869  when  Nicholas 
Sheran,  a gold  prospector,  discovered  a seam 
of  coal  near  Fort  Whoop-Up,  west  of  the  present 
city  of  Lethbridge.  Sheran  immediately  aban- 
doned all  thought  of  gold  and  successfully 
turned  the  seam  into  a one-man  industry. 

At  that  time,  Fort  Whoop-Up  was  the  only 
settlement  in  southern  Alberta  and  was  ac- 
cessible only  by  wagon  trains  from  Fort  Benton, 
Montana.  Sheran  was  shrewd  enough  to  know 
that  coal  was  in  short  supply  in  Fort  Benton 
and  that  wagon  trains  hauling  trade  goods  to 
Alberta  returned  empty.  Sheran  mined  the 
coal  and  sold  it  to  the  freighters,  who  in  turn 
made  a handsome  profit  in  Montana. 

So  Alberta’s  first  industry  not  only  found  a 
ready  market,  but  it  was  primarily  for  export. 

Previous  to  this  time,  the  major  activities  in 
Alberta  had  been  fur  trading,  trapping,  freight- 
ing, and  gold  prospecting.  Although  signs  of 
gold  were  found  in  the  North  Saskatchewan 
River,  there  were  never  sufficient  quantities  to 
establish  an  industry. 

When  farming  and  ranching  reached  sizable 
proportions,  allied  industries  began  to  appear. 
In  1883,  a woollen  mill  was  established  at  Mid- 
napore  by  S.  W.  Shaw,  where  it  remained  in 
operation  for  more  than  40  years.  In  1888, 


Transportation  has  seen 
many  changes  during 
the  development  of  Al- 
berta. Today  modern 
diesel  locomotives  pull 
sleek  streamlined 
coaches  across  the 
province. 
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This  husky  logger 
rolls  a spruce  log 
into  the  water  at  a 
mill  near  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies.  Much 
of  the  lumber  used  in 
Alberta's  construc- 
tion work  comes  from 
the  forests  of  spruce 
and  pine  in  the  west 
of  the  province. 

Below:  Lumbering 
has  always  played 
an  important  role  in 
Alberta's  economic 
development.  In  the 
pioneering  days  logs 
were  used  for  trad- 
ing posts,  houses, 
boats  and  other 
structures. 


Ebenezer  Healy  established  Alberta’s  first 
cheese  factory  at  Springbank,  west  of  Calgary. 
In  1890,  Pat  Burns  started  the  first  meat  pack- 
ing plant  in  Calgary — the  nucleus  of  the  multi- 
million-dollar  Burns  and  Co.  Ltd.  chain.  In 
1894,  a linen  mill  operated  for  a short  time  at 
Stirling  and,  before  the  turn  of  the  century, 
creameries  produced  butter  for  local  consump- 
tion; flour  mills  dotted  the  settled  areas;  tan- 
neries and  carding  mills  were  established;  and 
many  other  pioneer  industries  dependent  upon 
agriculture  were  opened  by  far-sighted  busi- 
nessmen. 

From  these  humble  beginnings,  industries  al- 
lied to  agriculture  rapidly  expanded  as  the 
province’s  farming  areas  were  enlarged.  At  the 
present  time,  many  of  these  industries  have  be- 
come important  factors  in  Alberta’s  economic 
life.  For  example,  the  value  of  creamery  butter 
increased  from  $415,792  in  1906  to  $17,613,353 
by  1954.  Factory  cheese  production  increased 
from  $13,000  to  $864,173;  flour  mills  from 
$1,115,250  in  1906  to  $28,335,740  in  1954;  and 


packing  plants  from  $175,000  to  $43,500,000. 

As  the  population  of  Alberta  increased,  so 
did  the  development  of  the  province’s  natural 
resources.  From  Sheran’s  one-man  mine  on  the 
St.  Mary  River,  coal  mining  rapidly  increased 
in  importance.  Production  climbed  from  43,220 
tons  in  1886  to  340,275  tons  by  1906.  The  in- 


dustry continued  to  expand,  serving  both  do- 
mestic and  railway  markets,  increasing  produc- 
tion to  an  all-time  peak  of  8,824,455  tons  by 
1946.  During  this  time,  Alberta’s  coal  reserves 
were  estimated  at  71,821,450,000  tons — the 
largest  in  Canada.  However,  the  changing  of 


railway  engines  from  steam  to  diesel  and  the 
popularity  of  natural  gas  for  domestic  purposes 
after  1946  rapidly  curtailed  the  available  mar- 
kets. This  resulted  in  a steady  decline,  reaching 
4,859,136  tons  in  1954,  or  almost  half  the  1946 
production. 

Alberta’s  forests  have  been  a valuable  asset 
to  man  since  the  days  when  the  Indians  used 
lodgepole  pine  for  their  tipi  poles.  The  first 
frame  house  was  constructed  in  the  Pincher 
Creek  area  when  W.  S.  Gladstone  whipsawed 
the  lumber  at  Mountain  Mill.  The  first  saw- 
mills were  established  in  the  early  1880s,  while 
John  Walters  opened  the  first  Edmonton  mill 
in  1881.  In  1885,  the  first  sash  and  door  factory 
was  constructed  at  Calgary  by  W.  H.  Cushing 
and  W.  Jarrett,  with  the  Bow  River  and  Eau 
Claire  mills  being  built  in  the  following  year. 

In  1917,  there  were  52  sawmills  in  Alberta 
producing  $789,000  worth  of  lumber  annually. 
By  1954,  the  value  of  forestry  production  was 
$14,160,000,  while  plans  were  announced  for 
the  construction  of  a huge  pulp  mill  in  the 
Hinton  area  to  use  the  vast  reserves  of  timber 
suitable  for  paper  production. 

While  petroleum  and  natural  gas  are  some- 
times considered  to  be  newcomers  to  Alberta’s 
industrial  field,  such  is  not  the  case.  Peter  Pond 
observed  the  bituminous  sands  in  1778  and  for 
generations  they  were  used  for  caulking  boats 
and  repairing  canoes. 

Geological  investigations  of  Alberta’s  petro- 
leum deposits  were  made  in  1878,  and  there  was 
interest  in  developing  the  industry  as  early  as 
1885,  when  natural  gas  was  accidentally  dis- 
covered northwest  of  Redcliff  by  the  C.P.R. 
In  the  same  year,  a company  equipped  with  a 
rig  capable  of  drilling  2,800  feet  announced 
plans  for  oil  exploration. 

“Petroleum  or  gum  springs  exist  on  the 
North  Saskatchewan,”  the  company  an- 
nounced. “Will  not  some  one  who  knows  of 
their  exact  locality  take  the  matter  in  hand 
and  help  in  the  development  of  what  cannot 
but  prove  a most  important  source  of  wealth  ?” 
However,  the  venture  was  a failure. 

In  the  following  year,  oil  seepages  near 
Waterton  Lakes  were  collected  by  John  “Koote- 
nai” Brown  and  sold  at  $1  a gallon  for  ma- 
chinery grease.  In  1888,  W.  S.  Lee  discovered 

Although  many  coal  mines  in  Alberta  have  closed 
their  doors,  there  are  still  several  which  provide 
coal  and  briquettes  for  domestic  and  industrial 
purposes.  This  is  part  of  the  Lethbridge  Col- 
lieries across  the  Oldman  River  from  Lethbridge. 


Irrigation  has  poured  life-giving  waters  onto  the 
arid  lands  of  southeastern  Alberta.  This  inverted 
siphon  carries  water  to  the  Grassy  Lake  project  in 
an  area  where  farming  was  believed  impossible. 
Sugar  beets,  vegetables  and  grain  are  raised  in 
large  quantities  in  reclaimed  areas. 
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a seepage  in  the  Crowsnest  Pass  area  which 
gained  widespread  attention  in  eastern  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  The  Southern  Alberta 
Land  Development  Co.  was  organized,  but  be- 
cause of  gravel  and  boulders  encountered  dur- 
ing drilling  operations,  their  work  was  aban- 
doned. 

The  year  1890  brought  gas  to  Medicine  Hat, 
a fact  which  caused  Kipling  to  describe  it  as 
the  “city  with  all  Hell  for  a basement”.  During 
the  1890s,  projects  included  drilling  at  Atha- 
basca and  Pelican  Rapids,  where  .natural  gas 
was  found,  and  exploratory  operations  in  the 
Waterton-Pincher  Creek  area. 

From  1900  until  1914,  numerous  projects 
were  undertaken  in  the  province.  In  1902,  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Developing  Co.  struck  oil  in 
the  Waterton  area,  thus  creating  the  pictures- 
que community  called  Oil  City.  Soon  after  the 
turn  of  the  century,  A.  W.  Dingman  organized 
the  Calgary  Natural  Gas  Co.  which  struck  gas 
within  the  present  limits  of  Calgary.  Two  years 
later,  a line  was  laid  to  the  local  brewery  and 
eventually  to  East  Calgary.  During  the  1910-14 
period,  several  gas  wells  were  discovered  in  the 
Bow  Island  area,  becoming  the  main  source  of 


supply  for  Calgary,  Lethbridge  and  Fort 
Macleod. 

In  1912,  Calgary  Petroleum  Products  was 
organized  by  A.  W.  Dingman  and  two  years 
later  a major  oil  strike  was  made  at  Turner 
Valley.  This  caused  Alberta’s  first  oil  boom — - 
a fantastic  period  when  people  lined  the  streets 
to  purchase  oil  stocks.  In  1924,  interest  in 
Turner  Valley  was  again  revived  when  Royalite 
Oil  Co.  brought  in  a tremendous  flow  of  natural 
gas  and  highly  volatile  naphtha  gasoline. 
Drilling  operations  continued  until  1929,  when 
Home  No.  1 became  a prolific  oil  producer, 
yielding  700  barrels  a day. 

During  1929,  Alberta’s  oil  production  more 
than  doubled,  with  an  output  of  999,152 
barrels,  compared  with  489,531  in  the  previous 
year  and  56,599  for  the  accumulated  period  of 
1914-21.  Production  maintained  this  general 
level  until  1936,  when  a new  discovery  was 
made  on  the  western  edge  of  the  field.  The  in- 
tensive development  which  followed  pushed 
the  production  from  1,320,442  barrels  in  1936 
to  7,594,411  by  1939.  The  development  con- 
tinued until  1942,  when  the  peak  of  more  than 
10,000,000  barrels  was  reached. 

However,  because  it  was  fully  developed, 
Alberta’s  first  major  oil  field  began  to  wane. 
Within  five  years  the  production  was  hardly 
half  the  1942  output  and  companies  began  to 
look  elsewhere  for  another  field. 

On  February  13,  1947,  Imperial  Oil  Ltd. 
brought  in  the  discovery  well  at  Leduc — the 
beginning  of  a new  era.  Other  companies 
quickly  rushed  into  the  area  and,  within  a year, 
43  major  producers  had  been  drilled  and  the 
reserves  for  the  field  were  some  250,000,000 
barrels. 

In  1948,  the  Redwater  field  was  discovered 
and  the  reserves  estimated  at  500,000,000 
barrels.  This  was  followed  by  discoveries  at 
Golden  Spike,  Woodbend,  and  throughout  the 
Edmonton  area.  The  rapid  pace  soon  spread 
through  the  length  and  width  of  Alberta, 
reaching  the  Peace  River,  Lloydminster,  Rocky 
Mountain  House  and  Pakowki  at  extreme 
points  in  the  province. 

Production  soared  with  these  new  discoveries, 
reaching  an  all  time  peak  in  1954  of  87,713,855 
barrels,  valued  at  some  $227,877,500.  During 

An  old  wooden  derrick  in  the  Turner  Valley  field, 
left  standing  after  oil-drilling  had  finished. 
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Evidence  of  the  changes  in  the  oil  industry  during  the  past  half-century  is  this  modern  steel  derrick.  It  is 
transported  from  site  to  site.  Only  a pump  or  "Christmas  tree"  remains  at  the  well-head. 
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the  same  period,  natural  gas  production  was 
worth  $1,979,471. 

To  utilize  the  vast  reserves  of  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas,  huge  refineries  were  constructed 
and  allied  industries  developed  on  the  eastern 
outskirts  of  Edmonton,  in  the  oil  fields,  and  at 
key  points  in  the  province.  These  produce 
plastics,  sulphur,  cellulose  acetate,  nickel 
products,  asphalt  building  materials,  and  a 
major  portion  of  the  west’s  refined  oil  and 
gasoline. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  areas  outside 
Alberta,  the  Interprovincial  and  Trans  Moun- 
tain pipelines  were  constructed  to  carry  crude 
oil  to  eastern  Canada  and  British  Columbia. 

Although  the  total  value  of  the  oil  and 
natural  gas  industry  does  not  compare  with 
agriculture  in  Alberta,  it  has  still  become  a 
vital  economic  factor  in  the  province’s  growth. 
It  has  meant  a general  trend  towards  the 
industrialization  of  a basically  agricultural 
area. 

Several  non-metallic  minerals  also  are  pro- 
duced in  Alberta.  Sulphur,  a direct  by-product 
of  the  petroleum  industry,  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly important,  attaining  a production  of 
22,320  tons  in  1954.  Other  non-metallic  miner- 
als include  cement,  salt  and  clay. 

The  first  cement  plant  came  into  operation 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  and  by  1954,  the 
industry  had  an  annual  production  value  of 
$7,685,930.  The  first  attempts  to  mine . salt 
were  made  in  1907,  with  production  steadily 
increasing  to  reach  the  1954  peak  of  31,568 
tons.  Medicine  Hat  has  maintained  supremacy 
as  the  ceramics  centre  of  Alberta  since  1910, 
and  is  a leading  producer  of  pottery,  dishes, 
glazed  pipes,  and  other  products. 

Alberta  Today 

The  modern  Province  of  Alberta  has  an 
estimated  population  of  more  than  one  million 
persons.  The  capital,  Edmonton,  has  214,700 
people,  while  Calgary,  her  sister  city  of  the 
south,  has  165,000.  Other  Alberta  cities  are 
Lethbridge  (28,300),  Medicine  Hat  (18,825), 
Red  Deer  (10,789),  Camrose  (5,600),  Wetas- 
kiwin  (4,200),  and  Drumheller  (2,600). 

The  main  sports  in  Alberta  include  hockey, 
curling,  baseball,  football,  and  golf,  while 
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The  discovery  of  oil  in  the  Leduc,  Redwater,  and  other  fields  has  led  to  the  construction  of  multi-million- 
dollar  refineries  and petro-chemical plants  on  the  eastern  outskirts  of  Edmonton.  Above,  in  the  foreground, 
is  the  Me  Coll-Fron  ten  a c refinery,  while  in  the  distance  are  the  British  American  refinery  and  storage 
tanks  of  Interprovincial  and  Trans  Mountain  Pipelines. 
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other  pastimes  are  the  western  rodeos,  hunting, 
fishing,  skiing,  and  skating.  Large  curling  rinks 
have  been  constructed  in  almost  every  town  in 
the  province,  while  Edmonton  and  Calgary 
have  stadiums,  arenas,  and  parks.  Numerous 
awards  for  events  in  hockey,  skating,  and 
basketball  have  been  won  in  national  and 

Top  left:— This  aerial  view  of  Calgary  shows  the  tall 
buildings  of  the  downtown  section  in  the  centre, 
with  the  Bow  River  in  foreground.  T.C.A. 

Bottom  left:— Edmonton  from  the  air,  showing  its 
size.  It  is  said  to  be  Canada's  fastest  growing 
city.  In  the  foreground  is  the  North  Saskatchewan 
River,  in  the  centre  are  the  Alberta  Legislative 
Buildings.  The  main  downtown  area  is  at  right  of 
centre. 


international  competitions.  The  Grey  Cup, 
emblematic  of  professional  football  supremacy 
in  Canada,  was  won  by  Calgary  in  1948  and 
Edmonton  in  1954. 

Alberta  has  long  been  famous  as  a tourist 
resort  with  the  beautiful  Canadian  Rockies 
beckoning  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
Each  year,  thousands  of  people  holiday-bound 
visit  Banff,  Jasper,  Waterton  Lakes,  the  Cal- 
gary Stampede  and  other  colourful  attractions. 

After  50  years  as  a province,  Alberta  has 
gained  the  reputation  of  a friendly  western 
neighbour.  She  is  blessed  with  a beautiful  and 
fertile  land,  a happy  people,  and  an  enviable 
reputation  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  industry, 
sportsmanship,  and  “western  hospitality”. 


Banff,  visited  by  thousands  of  tourists  every  year,  nestles  in  a valley  surrounded  by  mountains. 
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